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Translated for this Journal. 


The Credo of the Dead. 
BY C. WEISFLOG. 

“ You, Gentlemen, dwellers in the small cities 
of Protestant states, you have no idea what the 
Romish ritual is,” said I to my friend, who had 
come an hundred and fifty miles to pay me a 
visit: “ Here, here you must hear the Catholic 
service, in our lordly Dominican church; and 
luckily to-morrow is one of our religious festivals.” 
“ Capital! splendid!” cried my friend, and on 
the morrow, as the noble bells called to the ser- 
vices of the day, we walked with the festively 
clad multitude to the church, which received us 
beneath its broad and lofty vaultings, into its 
still, majestic sanctuary, with its flower-wreathed 
altars and clouds of which streamed 
forth from the deep chapel of the high altar, and 
hovered softly over the devout multitudes. The 


incense, 


high altar was splendidly illuminated by wax 
lights, and the choir of priests, both our own and 
those from other churches, magnificently dressed, 
sat on each side in the richly carved stalls, upon 
which stood, in long rows, statues of holy martyrs 
and apostles, of the size of life. In his mantle, 
rich with gold, stood the priest who was to read 
the mass, already at the altar, his assistants behind 
him. High mass began just as we entered, and 
we heard the rustling of the singers in the organ- 
loft. 

But, oh horrors! what a Mass was presented to 
us! It was the senseless and tasteless abortion 
of some ass of a popular music manufacturer, who 
rushed into the Kyrie with his drums as at a fair, 
in three-four time, and made of the solemn: 
“Lord, have mercy upon us! Christ, have mercy 
upon us!” a mere dance fit for a village festival. 








Struck with amazement and shame, I looked at 
my friend, whose eyes in confusion turned to the 
pavement. Now came the Gloria in the same 
style, though very much worse, so that filled with 
rage I should have left the church, had the music 
alone, and not the entire service drawn us there. 
I therefore remained, and turned away from the 
sarcastic look of my friend, which met my eye at 
the Graduale, when a miserable Italian love-song 
from some opera or other was given, to which, 
most shamelessly, Latin words had been adapted, 
suiting the music like a fist in a man’s eyes. “O 
heavens!” I uttered through my teeth, “ and this 
must happen exactly to-day!” and as I thought 
of all the stuff which would follow during this 
wretched mass, my whole soul was excited most 
unpleasantly. I was on the point of turning 
completely away from the choir and the musi- 
cians, from whom this sacrilege had come, as 
unworthy of another look, but I could not help 
looking up once more, at the moment when I 
knew the Credo was to begin. 

To my astonishment the violinists laid their 
instruments down, as did all the rest of the or- 
chestra, save four trombonists. And now when 
the priest had intoned the Credo, the full choir 
began, utterly unaccompanied save by the four 
trombones,. 
faith, in D major, in the long-drawn notes of a 
Palestrina choral. With the first notes of this 
music I was filled with awe, and cold chills crept 
through my nerves, when in the long cadence at 
the words: Jn unum Deum, the drums fell in 


like the rolling of distant thunder. I seemed 


suddenly to find myself in the infinite dawn of 


the eternal heavens, throughout which gleamed 
the far-off splendor of the Almighty. A bright 
light seemed to illumine the gloom of limitless 
space at the words: Factorem cali et terra, 
(Maker of heaven and earth)—and in the mighty 
harmonies which in vast masses rushed through 
the cathedral upon the awe-inspiring thunder 
of the drums, the very columns trembled. But 
when the words came: Et in unum Dominum 
Jesum Christum, (and in one Lord, Jesus Christ) 
—and the holy name was but breathed in the 
softest pianissimo—then bowed the heads of the 
vast multitude of believers involuntarily, like the 
field of grain before a gentle wind; and so it 
flowed, and streamed and moved onward to the 
words: Descendit de calis (he descended trom 
heaven). 

Truly that was the music of heaven! and the 
tearful, excited look of my friend confirmed my 
own conviction, that this Credo had no connection 
with the preceding numbers of the Mass, and was 
the composition of a totally different master. 

Now the musicians seized their instruments. 





the recitation of the confession of 





An Andante in G minor spoke peace to the ex- 
cited soul, with the sweet flow of the softly 
touched violoncellos, and a soprano voice sang as 
from the clouds— 

And he became flesh, 

Conceived through the Holy Ghost, 


By the Virgin Mary, 
And was made man. 


Et incarnatus est, 
De spiritu sancto, 
Ex Maria Virgine, 
Et homo factus est. 
Like the fragrance from an orange grove de- 
scended to us the Homo factus est, with the bless- 
ed thought of peace, ‘ Yes, 
man!’ and the confidence of faith softly slum- 
bered in dreams of paradise. 

Then suddenly the trombones called: us back 
to life, with their solid choral, and with awe- 


for us he became 


inspiring tune to bitter pain. 


He was also crucified for us ; 
Under Pontius Pilate 
He suffered and was buried. 


Crucifixus etiam pro nobis, 
Sub Pontio Pilato 

Passus et sepultus est. 

In the softest breath of deepest sorrow died away 
the last tones. The final, deepest bass note of 
the organ also ceased. All was still, and our 
blood seemed to stop in our veins—then arose 
like a whirlwind, the chorus, which announced 
the victory over death and the resurrection, with 
not an instrument accompanying, in mightiest 
unison to an old church melody: Et resurrexit 
tertia die ! (And on the third day he rose again.) 
A piercing tone from a trumpet sounded through 
the church and jubilant rolled the hymn onward, 
closing with a mighty fugue in three-four time : 
Et vitam venturi seculi, Amen, (And the life of 
eternity to come, Amen.) 

But a strange feeling almost of horror seized 
the soul at the close. For the comforting tones, 
which had promised a blessed eternity after 
this life, gradually disappeared in a constantly 
diminishing piano. It seemed as if with the swift 
motions of disembodied spirits, everything had 
withdrawn into the most distant amd gloomy re- 
gions of space. All the wind instruments died 
away, and at the final Amen! Amen! just 
breathed out in choral style, no accompani- 
ment was heard but the ghostlike pizzicato of 
the basses and single distant pulse-like notes of 
the drums. 

We stood as if enchanted; we no longer be- 
longed to this life ; we roamed with the spirits of 
the just made perfect in vid venturi seculi, and 
trembled and shuddered in awe of the limitless 
sacred art and truth which had been poured out 
over us; and the distant depths of the high altar 
with its candles, and angels, its priests and its 
clouds of incense, seemed to us the secret places 
of the heaven opened to us in its blessedness. 
“ Yes, that is the Romish ritual!” whispered my 
friend, “ that is religion in its most magnificent 


1»? 


phase ! 
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The Sanctus of the original mass passed by us, 
dressed as it were in the harlequin jacket of a 
fun-loving tailor—we saw it not—the Benedictus 
and Agnus Dei, patched together out of all sorts 
of reminiscences of silly operatic themes, were 
sung and fiddled—we heard them not. Even 
the ridiculous tweedledum of Dona nobis pacem, 
(Lord, give us peace!) was not able to tear us 
from the blissful state into which that holy master- 
work had thrown us. 

As soon as mass was over, I hastened into the 
choir and asked of the director the name of the 
composer of that Credo. “ It is,” answered the 
poor old wig-block of a conductor, “ our Father 
Medardus. If you would like to be so edified, just 
take the score home and read what he himself 
wrote about this music upon the first page.” 

I received the sheets, with such feelings as one 
takes a valuable ancient manuscript, and read 
what Father Medardus had written in Latin, but 
For what I 
Judge 


could hardly trust my own eyes. 
read was strange, incredible and dismal. 
for yourself, kind reader, for here I translate 
literally what the hand of Father Medardus 
wrote :— 


“ Anno Domini, in which I had been fifteen 
years dead, on the 11th of April, that is upon the 
holy night of Easter, it happened that I escaped 
from the Devil, and sat in the confessional all 
alone in our church. The moon shone through 
the windows upon the columns, the stone angels 
and saints, who all already slept, and in the dis- 
tance at the high altar twinkled the ever burning 
lamp, like the feeble light of a glow-worm. But 
in my bodily house of death it was night and all 

yas gloom within me, for I was not saved, but 
one of the damned! In fact I was dead and not 











yet raised up. But every hundred years, once I 
turned myself in my grave, and sighed, ‘ Ah, 
when cometh the resurrection of the dead?’ 
And a voice cried, ‘ Sleep, Medardus, the dead 
never rise!’ Then stretched I my withered hand 
out through the sunken earth, and cursed the 
Everliving, and felt the condemnation of eternal 
death, which should seize upon me when my 
sleep should be at an end. Now as I was com- 
posing myself again to my hundred years’ sleep, 
I heard without, in deep, hollow, terrible tones, 
the striking of midnight high up in the church 
towers, and all about me was, suddenly, life. 
Skeletons arose from the pavement of the church, 
skeletons, wondrously, came crowding from with- 
out into the church. 

“The passage-ways were filled. All the seats 
were also filled. The marble saints also awoke 
and rubbed sleep from their eyes. But no sound 
reached the not a breath was heard—I 
heard nothing save the beating of my own heart. 


ar 5 


Now the organ gave out one long, deep tone. 
Among the dead were PaLestrina and AL- 
LEGRI. 

“What will ye?’ I cried. ‘Why do you 
disturb me with your counterfeit appearance ? 
The dead rise not, and there is no life in the 
gloomy waste of eternity. Or know you better ? 
What will you to-night? Believe ye the tale of 
old, and therefore seek the empty grave of the 
master? What is your condition below in the 
narrow house, what hopes have ye, what do ye 
await ?” 

“ Credo in unum Deum, answered the dead in 
solemn chorus, to which invisible trombones 


sounded, and the drums muttered their thunder, 
patrem omnipotentem, fuctorem cali et terra, 
visibilium omnium et invisibilium. 

“I was as if changed to stone, but soon my 
eyes filled with unwonted tears, for I heard that 
delicious ‘tune, which plunged me into blessed 
dreams. as I still lived, a man, when faith sound- 
ed within me like music from another world, but 
which I never was able to reduce to notes. Ah! 
and now of a sudden it lay clearly before me 
there, upon the five lines and in my heart, and I 
softly joined in with the dead in the song, and 
my tears flowed, as it gently breathed, Et in 
unum Dominum Jesum Christum, and the statues 
of the saints bowed themselves to earth. I felt 
the dew of eternal life, which refreshed my grave, 
and was filled with trust and confidence even as 





these dead. 

“Then came forward Maria, Mater Dei, and, 
softly as the peaceful waves of the lake break 
upon the shady bank and murmur to the song of 
the nightingale, so flowed the words down from 
the altar, in which she sang of her holy mission, 
until in the bitter Crucifirus the universal sorrow 
awoke, and then gently died away in the funereal 
song of the Sepultus est. All was as dead. 

“Immovably fixed were the eyes of the skel- 
etons upon the earth. Nothing stirred, save far 
up the vaulting the pendulum of the clock, which 
measured by seconds existence and non-existence. 
Christus lay in the tomb, and T felt how I had 
turned in my own, and that soon a voice would 
ery: ‘Sleep, Medardus, the dead rise not!’ 

“ Without, the cock crowed. From the tower 
came the sound of the clock striking, one. The 
stone images of the saints moved, arose and sang 
in unison: Lt resurrexit tertia die. The trumpets 
sounded, and all lived and sang in infinite jubilee, 
and I also sprang from my grave, and shouted 
with joy: ‘The dead do arise, and thou art saved, 
Medardus!’ 

“ But when they reached the words: Et iferum 
venturus est, the skeletons raised their heads and 
the empty eye-sockets looked toward heaven, 
whence came in tones of thunder, Cum gloria; 
and at the words: Expecto resurrectionem mor- 
tuorum, all, with their skeleton right hands upon 
the breast, looked with longing eyes above, and 
suddenly, filled with the hope of that eternal life, 
the countless multitude burst into the joyous 
fugue: Et vitam venturi saculi, and with the last 
comforting Amen, vanished from my sight. 

“ But I fled from my grave, and rushing diago- 
nally through the cloisters, ascended the stone 


And 


now there sits the pious, the blessed’ Medardus, 


stairway up and up even into the heavens. 


and places upon the five lines what he saw and 
heard, that wherein he liveth now and forever. 
He trembles with both terror and joy, that the 
end is so near, and earthly food disgusts him, 
and when the end comes he 
will he 


for the end its near; 


will lay him down more 


to rest; no 


turn himself in his grave each hundred years, 
but peacefully sleep until he hears the call: 
‘Medardus, awake to the life of eternity to 


come !’” 





When I returned the score to the music direc- 
tor, and asked after Father Medardus, the short 
answer was: “IIe died immediately after finish- 
ing the Credo. He was a good musician, but 
had been crazy for fifteen years.” 





= <——————————— 











(From the London Musical World.) 


Second Letter from Ferdinand Hiller. 


Tue MusicaL Festivat at AIx-LA-CHAPELLE. 


The First Day—Beethoven’s Overture, Op. 124—The 

“ Consecration of the House” —The ** Messiah.” 

The first day presented us with Beethoven's 
fugued overture, and the Messiah. I am not one 
of those who assert that there ought never to be 
a musical festival without a work by Beethoven; 
but if one is to be given, then we ought to have 
the right work in the right place. On this ocea- 
sion, however (and, also, in the case of many 
other of the pieces at this year's festival), it 
appeared as if there was a wish to have only the 
names of certain composers in the programme, no 
matter whether the authors or the public were 
benefitted by the compositions themselves. We 
know that Beethoven wrote the above overture in 
the “ Handelian style,” as far as he could and 
would write in any other style than his own—at 
any rate, there is no other orchestral work by him 
in which the inspired and inspiring creative power 
of that great man stands more in the background 
than in this one—there is no other calculated to 
produce less impression upon a large and mixed 
audience. Perhaps there would not be much to 
urge against it if it were placed before one of 
Handel's oratorios, of which it was considered no 
longer possible to give the sinfonia; but as the 
overture to the JJessiah was (with justice) given, 
it was too much of a good thing to play, one after 
the other, two overtures of similar form, and if it 
was not thought fit to give some other work by 
Beethoven, the better course would have been to 
give none at all. The execution of the overture 
was, at the beginning, tolerably good; but Liszt 
took the fugued allegro in such an enormously 
quick tempo, that nothing intelligible could be 
made of it. It is possible that with a small 
orchestra, and with a close arrangement of the 
performers, the execution of the work may be 
clear with such a tempo—although its character 
must always suffer—but with such a mass of 
violins, and with an arrangement of the places 
where the executants at the back were so far from 
those in front, the effect could not be good. The 
performance was one long jumble, in which the 
principal theme, like a sunbeam from behind 
autumnal clouds, glanced forth” here and there, 
and in which everything else was overpowered by 
the playing of four sturdy trumpeters, who sent 
forth their quavers as though they wanted to 
take the Malakoff by storm. The work, conse- 
quently, passed over almost without producing 
the slightest impression—but then Beethoven 
had been duly represented. What more could 
you desire ? : 

The selection of the Messiah needs, assuredly, 
no apology: it is of all Handel’s works that which 
contains the greatest number of magnificent cho- 
ruses, and of beautiful so/i as well. But it is 
rather an easy selection, and one of Handel’s 
other works, such, for instance, as Deborah, 
Joshua, Solomon, or Jephtha, not so frequently 
performed and less known to the public, would, 
perhaps, have been preferable. I do not, how- 
ever, mean. by this, to express any dissatisfaction. 
I have not yet got so far as to think that the airs 
“require the accompaniment of the triangle and 
cymbals in order not to send the audience to 
sleep, and. that they belong properly to the style 
of low comedy,” or “that the whole work resem- 
bles the continuous tramp of an elephant.” But 
still I am not so blind as to fall down on my knees 
before each separate piece, and to consider every 
antiquated passage admirable. Side by side with 
many of the most magnificent, most profoundly 
felt and most popular efforts, the Messiah con- 
tains a number of pieces belonging only too much 
to the time when they were written, without 
making up for this by aught that is everlastingly 
beautiful ; these pieces ought to be omitted, so far 
as they can be omitted, without marring the effect 
of the whole work. This is done everywhere, 
even in England, where the Messiah constitutes, 


properly oe a part of the established 
religion. For the first time in my life, I] heard 


the Messiah at the grand rehearsal at Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, almost without a single omission. It is 
true that, at the public performance, this was 
altered—but tor the worse. 

With the exception of a few movements, indeed, 
almost of a few passages, Liszt conducted the 
'| Messiah with the calm of a Stoic. boldly looking 
death, or what is much worse, ennui in the face. 
“Cool to his very heart,” as one of my most lovely 
fair young friends is in the habit of saying. I 
|| believe that the only pleasure he experienced was 
a little sentiment of spitetul delight at those 
passages in which the periwig style stands forth 
more or less undisguisedly. Convinced, as he 
well might be, considering how universally the 
| work is known, that it would “0” almost by 
itself, he let it go—only not sufliciently, for his 
influence had a disturbing effect, and the most 
unknown musical-director would have been pre- 
i} ferable to him at the conductor's stand. We 
|| know what a deadening influence the manifest 
indifference of a conductor has, especially on the 
orchestra and chorus; the solo singers. whose 
personal pride is concerned, are, naturally, less 
affected by it. I do not remember a single 
important remark nade by Liszt to the orchestra, 
which, consequently, accompanied with tolerable 
correctness, but without the slightest delicacy or 
perception. The choruses, as I have already 
mentioned, were admirably drilled, and the 
unsteadiness, which was here and there apparent, 
was occasioned by*the fact that Liszt sometimes 
attempted the modern system of drawing out and 
hurrying the time in one and the same piece, 
little as this is suited to Handel, and little as his 
|| magnificently planned music needs such petty 
helps in order to produce its proper effect. On 
|, account of the generally undecided and arbitrary 
|| manner in which Liszt gives the time, the com- 
mencement of the choruses was frequently not 
sure, while grave faults were committed by the 
orchestra. In several of the pieces, indeed, the 
conductor himself appeared not to have made up 
his mind as to the tempo, and one bar or more 
was necessary for the purpose of bringing matters 
into regular working order. Liszt.often resembles 
a rider who, after having for a long period given 
his horse the rein, suddenly, and without any 
previous notice, applies the spur, or, in the midst 
of the most rapid gallop, endeavors all at once to 
bring the animal to a standstill, These are 
dangerous experiments, and it is always a lucky 
chance when they do not end badly. 

In spite of all this. however, the execution was 
not positively bad—but it wanted spirit, energy, 
and exactitude. The choruses, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God” and * All we like sheep,” went 
admirably ; on the other hand, those magnificent 
pieces. “ Lift up your heads” and the “ Hallelujah,” 
were partially spoiled by caprice, while not one 
of the other pieces went with that tresfiness, live- 
liness, and clearness it ought to have done. The 
fact is, Liszt does not like this musie—that is an 
affair he must settle with himself—but if he does 
not choose to devote himself’ to it, or if, perhaps, 
he is not properly acquainted’ with it, he should 
not undertake to conduct it. 

But now, to come to the solo singers. I will 
begin with Herr Dalle Aste, of Darmstadt. He 
was to have sung the bass music, and acquitted 
himself well at rehearsals. His voice is especially 
strong and agreeable in the middle notes, and, 
though in many passages he appeared deficient in 
anything like a full comprehension of the music, 
the sensible, powerful manner in which he sang 
other portions produced an excellent impression. 
I must here, by anticipation, mention that Herr 
Dalle Aste sang the part of the Harper in Schu- 
mann’s composition admirably, and especially in 
the ballad “Die drei Lieder,” displayed true 
dramatic oonception. This renders it the more 
to be regretted that he took no part on the 
evenings of the festival itself. After his first 
recitative, “a sudden hoarseness” prevented him 
from continuing; he omitted all the airs, and 
Joined only in the pieces for four voices. The 
sudden hoarseness of spoilt singers, the sudden 
fainting fits of sensitive ladies, and the sudden 
pecuniary embarrassments of chevaliers d'industrie 
are things which defy analysis. But the Messiah 
suffered as severely from these unintentional 





’ 





just mentioned. 





omissions as it did from non-omissions which were 
intentional. 

An amiable dilettante from Amsterdam, whose 
name was not communicated to us (but I know it 
for all that) sang the alto part. I am prejudiced 
in her favor, for she sang last year in her native 
town the mezzo soprano soli in my Zerstirung 
Jerusa/ems really very beautitully, and with the 
truest feeling. The airs of the J/essiah are not 
favorable for her voice, and, in addition to this, 
she appeared somewhat embarrassed in the new 
world around her. Her excellent musical educa- 
tion was, however, constantly apparent, and her 
task was not always quite so easy as it looked. 

Herr Schneider has long gained the sympathies 
of the Rhinelanders, having sung (with Jenny 
Lind) two years ago, at Diisseldorf, in the Crea- 
tion, and, last year, at the same place, in E/ijah. 
He is a real lyrical tenor. His beautiful, soft. and 
yet powerful voice, especially qualify him tor songs 
which are © frisch, fromm, frohlich, frei,”* besides 
possessing many other qualities not mentioned in 
the proverb, The tenor part in the JJessiah is 
less suited tor him than that in the other works 
He sang very beautifully the 
recitative: “ Comfort ye my people.” and was, 
likewise, most successful in many parts of the air: 
“Every valley.” The air, “Thou didst break 
them,” requires, however, rather the peculiar 
voice of the so-called baryton-tenor, and although 
Herr Schneider's bravura is thoroughly good and 
correct, yet he cannot treat Ilandel’s passages, 
some of which are diflicu!t, with suflicient freedom, 
in order to impart character to them, as the great 
vocal artists of the 18th century undoubtedly 
knew how to do. In such instances [ should by 
no means look upon it as a crime, if the singer 
endeavored to simplify many of these figures and 
adapt them to his powers, for it is very certain 
that these passages do not constitute the essence 
ot Handel's music. 

It is with particular pleasure that I have now 
to speak of Madame von Milde of Weimar, and, 
in order not to diminish that pleasure, the pleasure 
of unqualitied praise, I will, in accordance with 
truth, hasten to observe, that the so-called quartet 
went, on the whole, rather badly, and, at times, 
with a total absence of co operation. But Herr 
Dalle Aste was hoarse, and the general rehearsals 
occupied nearly the whole of the day. These 
quartets are properly choruses. Enough about 
them. 

Madame von Milde, Grand-Ducal chamber 
singer, from Weimar, belongs to those artists 
whose talent is not at all proportioned to their 
reputation—only in her case we find the rare fact 
of a person's possessing immeasurably more talent 
than reputation. I do not begrudge Liszt the 
possession of her in his theatre at Weimar, and 
that is a strong proof how well disposed I am 
towards him, in spite of all my fault-finding, 
present and future. Madame von Milde is a true 
German singer in the sense in which the best 
musical patriots understand the expression. She 
possesses a most admirable method; the develop- 
ment of her voice, her intonation and her pro- 
nunciation are blameless, and, in addition, she 
has that gift of Heaven, which no education can 
bestow, a beautiful and peculiarly touching voice, 
warm feeling, and profound conception. The 
resplendent recitative: * And there were shep- 
herds,” at once won every heart for her. She 
sang the air: “IIe shall feed his flock” in a 
doubly admirable manner, as Liszt took the tempo 
most incredibly slow, while he took the arioso, 
* Behold and see,” too fast to allow the singer the 
necessary development of tone. “ But thou did’st 
not leave his soul in hell,” and “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” were efforts which must have 
satislied the requirements of the most severe critic 


just as much as they filled the layman with true 


delight. That Liszt afterwards allowed Mine. 
von Milde to sing the air, * If God be for us,” in 
which the bassoon-solo—derived from Mozart, we 
may observe by the way—appeared to amuse him 
so highly, was one of the innumerable ‘musical 
sins, for which he has rendered himself responsible 
at this Festival, and which must now, doubtlessly, 
be designated by his adherents as so many heroic 

* Fresh, holy, joyous, tree. a 





deeds. But to Madame von Milde do I send my 
thanks and those of my friends who were present, 
for the sweet and never-to-be-forgotten moments 
she procured us. Her tones still re-echo in my 
soul, and I would sing her praise in the most 
beautiful verses, if I could manage to write any. 
She may, however, be content with the success 
she achieved in Aix-la-Chapelle, for she took 
away with her more hearts than bouquets—and 
that is really saying not a little. I: will, however, 
come to a conclusion, otherwise I should never 
end. Meanwhile, forgive my enthusiasm—it is a 
fault into which, on this occasion, I shall not have 
many other opportunities of falling. But I will not 
promise too much—it Mme. von Milde only sang 
again on the third day!) Ferpinanp Hitter. 
‘—_ > = 
An Opera Company in Court — Perugini 
against Vestvali. 
(From the Cincinnati Gazette, July 13.) 

The whimseys and periodical unamiableness of 
Italian operatic artists have become proverbial. 
The peculiar power which enables humanity to 
execute bravuras and cadenzas, interpret Bellini, 
Donizetti and Verdi, or shine in any way upon 
the lyric stage, seems to affect the hepatie duct 
to such an extent as to cause it to overflow in ill- 
humor, and generate the most unaccountable of 
caprices. ‘The peculiar relation between high 
art and music and the liver, between quavers 
and querulousness, semi-breves and suavity, has 
never been explained, and only can be upon the 
ground that the artists of the opera regard life 
upon the principle of Swedenborg'’s doctrine of 
Correspondences, as a vast diatonic scale, which 
it is their duty to ascend and descend as suddenly 
and rapidly as possible, dazzling by contrast and 
brilliant combinations of conduct, as of distinct 
notes in their profession. A prima donna who 
never lost her temper would be believed a spu- 
rious article, and a primo tenore who had never 
disappointed an audience would soon find none 
to hear him. Operatic artists will have their 
vagaries in spite of reason and regulation. 

Some misunderstanding has, for some time, 
existed between the members of the Italian troupe 
performing in our city, and Signora Vestvali; 
and last Saturday suit was brought before Esquire 
Chidsey, by Signor Perugini, the director of the 
orchestra, against the fair contralto, for the re- 
covery of fifty dollars, claimed for services ren- 
dered in the arrangement of music for her prima 
donnaship. 

The magistrate’s office was nearly filled with 
the members of the troupe, nearly all of whom, 
including the chorus, were summoned as wit- 
nesses. and what little space was left vacant was 
immediately occupied by curious observers. The 
opera troupe drew so well that we do not think 
the office has been so crowded since its opening, 
and certainly not by such parties and claimants 
at law. 

There was the night-haired Leonora, who had 
forgotten her Manrico and his rival, the hateful 
Conde di Luna. in the effort to prevent suffoca- 
tion in the close atmosphere of the Magistrate's 
Court. Here Gennaro thought not of the beauti- 
ful Lucrezia, whose fate seemed so interwoven 
with his; but rather of a place where he could 
sit at ease. ‘The delicate and sweet-voiced 
Amina walked no longer in her sleep, but stared 
wildly at the crowd, and looked as if her heart 
were singing “ Ah non giunge” in silent earnest- 
ness. Enrique stood near the mayistrate, trying 
much more diligently to gain an idea of what was 
being said than to catch the glance of his Maria 
di Rohan, all oblivious likewise of the slain Ri- 
cardo. Orsini had found an antidote to the poi- 
soned Canary. and lived again in the voluptuous 
person of Vestvali, who, though smiling and amia- 
ble, frowned ever and anon upon the irate-look- 
ing and moustachoed Perugini. 

The trial was amusing enough, with its inter- 
prerers and broken English, its pure Tuscan, its 
gestures and recitative mode of expression, its 
dark-eyed cantatrices and perplexed Ico‘ing men, 
its arrangement of artists in unartistic ~ituations, 
its complete, in a word, Opera-in-a-Mazistrate’s- 
office appearance. 








—_— 
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The trial occupied more than two hours, and 
appeared very interesting to the spectators, but 
finally terminated in favor of Vestvali, who, 
highly delighted with the result, kissed her white- 
gloved hand to the magistrate, in token of her 
appreciation of American justice, and murmur- 
ing, “ Giorno felice, giorno felice !” swept proud- 
ly and haughtily away. 

Perugini twisted his moustache, and endeavored 
to be resigned, though a “ diavola !” hissed out of 
his lips. Setti looked calmly and stoically at the 
retiring crowd. Maccaferri, who is said to be a 
devotee at Vestvali’s shrine, gazed after her 
retreating form, and clasping his hands together, 
uttered, “ Ah, mia Giulietta,” in imitation of the 
commanding contralto in the tomb scene of the 
opera. Cairoli drew a long breath, and pressed 
her perfumed handkerchief to her moistened brow. 
Caranti, lost in wonderment at all that had passed 
before her, essayed to speak, but in her bewilder- 
ment burst into a clear, silvery soprano, ascended 
the gamut, and closed with a run and roulade, 
before she was aware of what she had been doing. 

The magistrate and the remaining spectators 
clapped their hands. Caranti blushed, and with 
the rest of the troupe hurried from the office. 

The dust, the prose of the magistrate’s court 
again was visible-—the soft speech of the Italians 
was heard no more—the robes of Leonora and 
Amina no longer rustled in the pauses of legal 
procedure—the presiding dignitary arose, and 
though the sweet notes of Caranti’s voice still 
echoed in the sanctuary, the sunbeams had glided 
from the floor, and the opera was over. 


—-— re 


First AND Second Fippies.-—Who has not 
noticed the difference between the first and second 
fiddler of an orchestra? One is all life, spirit, 
energy. Now waving his bow in the air, he 
silently guides the harmony, now rapidly tapping 
on the rest-board he hurries its movement, or, 
again, bringing the violin to his shoulder he takes 
the leading melody; and high above the crash of 
sound, the wild concord of a hundred instruments, 
you hear shrieking along the shrill notes of the 
first fiddle. He is an enthusiast—he stamps his 
foot, wags his head, beats time with mad energy, 
enters heart and soul into the music—and all 
because he is the leader, and plays the first fiddle. 

Seated by his side, but upon a lower chair with 
a lower music-rest before him, is a patient man, 
who saws meekly on the cat-gut. He never 
glances wildly heavenward like the leader, never 
allows his facile hand to run off in roulades of 
melody, never wags his head or stamps his foot, 
but steadily and honestly he pours an undercur- 
rent of harmony into the music, which no one 
hears or cares for, no one credits to him, but 
without which the orchestra would be lame indeed. 
With his eye fixed on the notes, he draws the 
bow with diligence and not with enthusiasm, he 
sees before him not the inspiration of a master, 
but with each quaver, he earns so much bread- 
and-butter for his family. Perhaps he sometimes 
ciphers up what fraction of a mill a single note 
may bring him. 

And yet it is possible that this same man, now 
so tame and spiritless, so very like an automation 
in his — may have all the genius and fire of 
the leader—but alas, he plays second fiddle. 

All this bit of moralizing passed through our 
mind, and partly through our lips, the other night, 
while listening to an orchestra engaged in the 
performance of a Strauss quadrille. But human 
nature acts on principles which do not vary with 
each particular occupation, and no man can fully 
develop his power—if he has any—while playing 
second fiddle. More or less, we all live for 
—. for notoriety. for reputation of talent, 
skill, genius, wealth. The soul whose light is hid 
beneath a bushel, its powers cramped by inferior 
position, living in a constant consciousness of 
second-rate importance, is but half itself. It loses 
the fire of sympathy with lookers-on, feels that it 
is irresponsible for the grand result; and settling 
to the axiom “act well your part,” loses all hope 
of acting in the future a bgtter and nobler part. 
But with this feeling of inferiority comes the 
consolation of a sense of justice; all cannot be 





first fiddles, there is no equality in this varying 
world—it would be a world of stupid sameness if 
it were so—and so the first fiddle is left to beat 
the air in all his greatness. But Heaven pities 
the second fiddlers. 





Vocalization. 

Mr. Eprror:—I was strack in reading the ac- 
count of the Music School at Reading in your num- 
ber of July 25th, with the terms in which your cor- 
respondent defines the art of singing, and as I believe 
it to be quite erroneous and calculated to mislead, I 
am induced to say as much in your columns. The 
passage reads thus: 

People talk of this, that, and the other method of 

vocalization, as though there were fundamental dif- 
ferences between German, Italian and English meth- 
ods. If the organs of the human voice differed in 
different countries, there might be some foundation 
for such a notion. But economy of breath, the 
utterance of pure tones, the infusion of feeling into 
musical phrases—these points must necessarily be 
the same in all schools, and a good teacher among the 
Hottentots or Tartars, would be led by merest 
common sense to adopt the same course of instruction 
with Garcia or the first instructor in Rome. 
That is, because the organs of the voice are much 
the same in all countries, common sense will lead 
good teachers everywhere to use the same method 
with Garcia or the best masters in Rome. With all 
due deference to your correspondent we must declare 
this conclusion a non sequitur. Different departments 
of Art are found to flourish for reasons which it is 
quite impossible to define, in different parts of the 
world. The same remark may be made of trades, 
and indeed of every form of human ingenuity. 
With the Italians the art of singing is a tradition. 
One might as well try to define the charm of the 
piano music of Chopin when executed by one who 
has the tradition of its exceeding beauty, as to put in 
set terms the Italian method of singing so thata 
German or American teacher in Leipzig or Reading 
could practice it with entiresuccess. We have no doubt 
the class singing at Reading was in some respects 
better than that which your correspondent had heard 
at Leipzig or Berlin, for the reason that American 
voices are better than German. But a better stand- 
ard of comparison would have been a class of 
Italians, such as may be found at the theatre of 
almost every town in Italy. The art of singing with 
the best method is not easily acquired. Even with 
the greatest aptitude and intelligence on the part of 
the pupil, who must have a faculty of selecting what 
is good from mony teachers and examples, it is a 
work of years and of great difficulties which students 
should not be taught to underrate. There is no 
royal road to excellence in at least this department 
of Art. x. 





Musical Correspondence. 


Berwin, Juty 1.—Between April and July 
occur the “star” engagements (Gastspiele) at 
the Royal Opera. Herr Duscunirz, from 
Vienna, exhibited a barytone of good compass, 
but its sound in almost all its registers was hoarse 
and muffled, and disfigured by too frequent appli- 
cation of the tremolo. Intonation and enuncia- 
tion too were faulty. In all the finer shadings 
the organ showed itself refractory, so that he 
only surprised his audience by ill-proportioned 
outlay of material power. The execution of the 
ensembles in Lucia, in which he took the part of 
Ashton, especially of the beautiful sextet in the 
second fet, lacked symmetry, fluidity and clear- 
ness ; nor was the orchestra satisfactory, with the 
exception of the charmingly played harp solo by 
Herr Grim. 





In Oberon Fraiilein Stork, from Brunswick, 
was the star. In impassioned passages her voice, 
only effective in its middle tones, lacks the requi- 
site volubility; in the elegiac style you are dis- 
turbed by the unpleasant thickness of her tone ; 
only in the ensemble, where there is a mingling 
of tone-colors, was she through her gocd intona- 
tion more effective, and she shared in the success 
of the fresh quartet with Fraiilein Trietscu 
and Herren Krause and Prister; the latter 
gentleman may count Sir Huon among his best 
roles. Herr Manrius sang the ever youthful 
part of Oberon. The Royal Aapelle supported 
the whole most admirably; the fiery rendering 
of the overture was loudly applauded. 

Rossini’s “ Tell” is the most brilliant mani- 
festation which the composer could have given 
of himself, at a time when it was so common to 
complain about the frivolous lightness of his melo- 
dies, about the poverty of his dramatic expression 
and the untruthfulness of his musical situations ; 
nay, when he was accused of too quickly and 
easily won triumphs. None but a genius only 
second to Mozart could, in the short space of a 
scarcely five years’ residence in Paris, develop 
such traits, giving the most shining proofs of ear- 
nest study of the classic opera. All that appeared 
already in the germ in the “ Siege of Corinth,” 
is here developed in the most harmonions and 
beautiful manner. The Southern glow and full- 
ness of the melodies does not stand out by itself, 
but presents at the same time declamatory pathos 
and dramatic description, supported by an ex- 
tremely careful instrumentation borrowed from 
the finest soil of the French school. Rossini 
touched especially upon the modern French- 
Italian style, with which Donizetti afterwards 
connected himself by his Favorita. We find the 
chief value of “ Tell” in the melodious and often 
wonderfully contrapuntal choruses, which occupy 
the largest part of the opera. The performance 
was in many parts very happy. Arnold is one 
of the best parts of Herr Formes. The fine 
quality of his voice is especially noticeable in the 
Trio of the second and the Duet of the first act. 
As usual, unfortunately, the aria at the beginning 
of the third act was omitted. Herr RADWANER 
in the part of Tell has acquired a commendable 
certainty, even to some waverings in the begin- 
ning of the first act. Fraiil. TRrerscu sings the 
little part of Matilda very satisfactorily ; and the 
same may be said of Mme. BorerricHer (GE- 
MUNG). Herr Bost, as Melchthal, should avoid 
a too strong and almost buffo-like delivery. The 
choruses went grandly throughout, especially in 
the thrilling finale of the second act; and still 
higher praise belongs to the Kapelle, who were 
warmly applauded after their spirited performance 
of the overture. 

An old opera by Herold, Der Zweikampf (The 
Duel), was revived. It has fresh, easy melodies, 
and variety of motives. In technical treatment 
and instrumentation the composer leans to the 
Italians, particnlarly to Rossini, whose crescendi 
he is very fond of using. He had not the gift to 
produce something new, but he has produced 
something interesting ; and his graceful treatment 
of the voice parts, with always discreet accompa- 
niment, may well be a model in our day of seek- 
ing for effect. A “star” from Vienna, Herr 
Wo rr, sang the part of Cantarelli. His agree- 
able tenor, reaching with the head voice, which 
he too frequently uses, to the high d, has more 
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tenderness than fullness, flexibility and facility ; 
occasionally his delivery is a little wild and outré. 
He has animation and fineness as an actor. He 
is understood to be engaged. Herr HorrmMAaNN 
on the contary knew not how, either in bearing 
or in voice, to represent the nobility, which even 
musically distinguishes the part of Mergy. Herr 
SALOMON made the part of Bramarbas de Com- 
minge effective; Frl. Trretscn distinguished 
herself in her part of Queen, mostly written with 
reference to the ensemble; Frl. Baur, a very 
agreeable representative of Isabella, sang better 
than formerly, although her voice is not entirely 
adequate to a part so effective in the low notes, 
since it sharps as it descends. Frl. MANDL as 
the hostess was excellent in the first part of the 
opera, but grew hoarse towards the end. The 
ensembles went for the most part very satisfac- 
torily, especially the choruses in the first and 
second finale, although there was no lack of 

The Kapelle 
violin solo of 


wavering in some other places. 
distinguished themselves. The 
Concert-master Ries might have been more ani- 
mated. 

The performance of Mozart's immortal Don 
Juan gained new interest through a for the most 
part entirely new cast of characters. Mme. 
Korster’s sublime and thrilling conception of 
Donna Anna has already been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. This time, to be sure, the representa- 
tion in the second act was inferior to that in the 
first, although this contained moments than which 
none more sublime can be imagined. Mme. 
BoetTicHER (Elvira) showed a_ remarkable 
indifference. Frl. MANDL’s sonorous voice pro- 
duced great effect as Zerlina. Herr Prister 
gave Ottavio with measure and repose, but there 
was a lack of portamento and of easy attack of 
the note. He was very praiseworthy in the en- 
sembles. Herr Krause’s Leporello is one of 
his best achievements, only the humor thereof is 
somewhat too coarse. Herr SALOMON is a 
chivalrous Don Juan, although a little demonia- 
cal. Herr Fricke was new in the part of the 
Commendatore ; his full, powerful voice gave 
this part its due significance. The ensembles 
blended admirably ; but unfortunately the three 
trombones in the church-yard scene were quite 
uncertain and discordant. 

Signora ANGLES DE Fortunt made her debut 
with the greatest acceptance as Adina in Doni- 
zetti’s “ Elixir of Love.” She possesses a high 
soprano of singular clearness and flexibility, and 
to the most ornate technical execution unites a 
manner of delivery that is full of life and grace. 
—Mme. PaLm-Spatzer has appeared as Norma, 
and as Fides in Le Prophete. Wer performance 
is rather the result of a certain theatre routine 
than of any intellectual inspiration. Her mezzo 
soprano voice is really beautiful, of full character 
in the lower portion, and gives itself out well in 
the high notes.—In Halevy’s “ Jewess,” Herr 
FaureNHOLz appeared. He still lacks the art 
of delivery and of declamation; he sings the 
melody too drily, since he strains his voice too 
much to make it heard; the declamation is want- 
ing in fine polish, and the accents, although cor- 
rectly aimed, do not always hit the mark. On 
the other hand the singer developed the euphony 
and energetic chest-height of his voice to much 
advantage.—Besides these we have had quite a 
number of mediocre “ stars,” about whom the 
less said the better. 





Stern’s Gesang-verein has dedicated a perform- 
ance of the oratorio “ Samson” to the memory 
of the great Handel. This oratorio shows a 
depth, variety and elevation in its combinations 
of ideas, together with a wise consistency and 
symmetry alike in the whole and in the single 
pieces, which are truly wonderful. Handel’s 
genius has made the very favorable poem serve 
him for a series of most splendid musical pieces, 
which breath a true imaginative fervor, and sin- 
gle parts of which reveal such deep, sincere crea- 
tive love, that the hearer is transported with 
ecstatic feeling. The power of the choruses, 
with the exception of the rather too weak alto, 
came out admirably, with nice command of all 
the shadings. Herr SABBATH (Manoah), by his 
fine full organ, and Mme. Leo (Micah) by her 
dramatic expression, hiding the ungracious and 
hard qualities of her colossal organ, take the first 
place. 

Beethoven’s first Mass has been performed by 
Krigar’s Gesang-verein in the somewhat unfavor- 
able St. Peter's Church. This work bears an 
eminently cheerful, popular, melodious character, 
and always wins a sympathetic audience by its 
flowing, graceful treatment. Yet, whereas the 
master in the great Mass in D seems to have 
surrendered his whole soul to his subject, and 
in the words of the confession of faith to find 
the symbolical expression of his own deepest con- 
victions won by long inward struggles and pro- 
bations, his first Mass, and still more his only 
Oratorio: “ Christ at the Mount of Olives,” belong 
among his least perfect works, in which he found 
no other expression for the sacred text than a 
pleasing and euphonious, but, considering the 
subject, a superficial and profane music.* The 
performance evinced care and earnest zeal.— 
Some of Bach’s compositions, executed by our 
famous organist, Herr Hauer, with surest accu- 
racy, afforded an interesting alternation. 

In the concert of Miss MARINACK, the most 
interesting artistic talents co-operated. The 
giver of the concert, a teacher highly esteemed 
here, played with her sister Thalberg’s Norma 
fantasia for two pianos, and gave in technical 
execution full proof of her capacity to teach. 
The vocal parts were by the ladies HERRENBURG, 
Baur and Watson. Miss Watson has a voice 
at once full-toned and softly beautiful, which 
shows already a good school; in an English song 
by Balfe, which she had already made a favorite 
here, and which she sang with a great deal of 
soul, she made a deep impression on her audience. 
Her ScuunkE, a member of the Royal Kapelle, 
played a charming horn solo in his usual masterly 


manner, and the opera-singers, ForMes and 
Krauss, shone in the delivery of songs. 

The charity concert by the Royal Dom-choir 
gave us achance to hear some superb pieces of 
church music, especially a Motet by Palestrina, 
in a solemn and sublime style, that excludes all 
worldly thoughts; while the Crucifixus by Lotti 
illustrated the a capella style in its period of 
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Goruam, Me., AuG. 4.—I enclose the pro- 
gramme of a concert given by the Gorham Mu- 
sical Association last evening. I think you will 
be surprised to find that they ventured on 


highest bloom. 


* We think many really earnest and religious lovers 
of music will question the justice of this criticism, at 
least in the case of the Mass in C.—Ep. 








Haydn’s “Creation” entire. Of course they 
had to do without an orchestra; but Mr. H. S. 
Epwarps played his piano with such spirit and 
judgment, that, in the little church in which the 
concert was given, the want of it was less felt. 
The Association has been in existence some two 
or three years, and although they have many 
accurate solo singers, they have, as a society, 
turned their attention to the choruses; these 
were given with no small degree of courage and 
precision. They had the good sense and good 
fortune to secure three excellent assistants in the 
persons of Miss CAMMETT, and Messrs. TuuRs- 
TON and Suaw of Portland; precisely as the 
Portland Society has, in time past, availed itself 
of the skill and talent of Miss ANNA Stone and 
Mr. Artuurson. Mrs. HENry Epwarps sus- 
tained the part of Eve, and managed her voice 
with taste and feeling. I happen to know that 
there were members of the Association who can 
read and render very creditably all their several 
parts of the beautiful solos of the “ Creation.” 
The concert went off with éclat. We all felt 
impressed with the feeling that pervades the 
whole music, and I have no doubt that even the 
patient and gentlemanly conductor, Mr. Ep- 
WARDS, felt it was successful, for a first attempt. 
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Music for the Million—Promenade Concerts. 
II. 

The experiment of cheap Promenade Concerts 
at the Music Hall last week was so far successful, 
that they have been continued, not every night, 
but three alternate nights, this week, and with 
increase of interest and attendance. This in- 
dicates that they have “paid.” Socially, if not 
in a very high sense artistically, the thing com- 
mends itself. The concerts have made many 
people cheerful, for at least an evening, and have 
done good. They have offered in the dull city 
summer evenings a pleasant, social, rational and 
innocent amusement. It may be that with many 
the music has been but the secondary attraction, 
the pretext and nucleus for pleasant promenading, 
sitting, talking, dreaming, seeing and being seen 
in a pleasant place—a very quiet and genteel 
sort of Carnival, with music as the indispensable 
enlivener. Most of the music doubtless has been 
quite good of its kind. The half dozen military 
bands have acquitted themselves acceptably, and 
each no doubt has had its special coterie of 
sympathetic admirers. 

All this is well, but not well enough. This has 
succeeded, and so might something better. First, 
there might be better programmes, selections of a 
higher and truer order of music, which should 
have quite as much variety and find quite as 
general appreciation, while they would tend much 
more to cultivate true taste for music and refine 
the mind. And secondly, as a condition to the 
practicability of such selections, there might be 
at least one larger and more fitly constituted band 
or orchestra, not merely military in its character, 
but civic; for Music upon such occasions should 
appear in her own proper office and inspire the 
sentiments of harmony and peace; and warlike 
music serves that end almost as awkwardly as 
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warlike weapons made to do the work, unchanged, 
of ploughs and pruning hooks. 

1. As to the selections. Any musical person 
who has listened for a half hour to bands in the 
Music Hall, on the Common, or in the squares, 
must have been forced to make in his own mind 
one criticism :— These instruments are continually 
attempting what it is not in their nature properly 
to do. Think for instance of an overture, by 
Rossini or by Auber, played by a mere military 
brass band! all the tones brass, all of one kith 
and kin, cousins, uncles, aunts and what not of 
the Sax-horn family, and all sophistications by 





means of keys, valves and pistons, of old-fashioned 
genuine trumpets, trombones, &e., born for plain- 
er, sterner work, to enable them to imitate and 
put on the flexible graces of violins, reeds, human 
voices! An overture is essentially an orchestral 
composition ; without an orchestra it would not 
be; and the very essence of the kind orchestral, 
is that there be contrast and variety of color and 
of quality of tone, pastoral reeds and flutes in 


pleasant contrast answering to harsh and thrill- 
ing brass, and both in still more striking opposi- 
tion (as also in ingenious commingling, recon- 
ciliation, mutual support) with the violins and 
other strings, which constitute the intellectual, 
refined and soul-like nucleus or * quartet” of the 
whole. Now what a coarse, monotonous and awk- 
yardly ambitious eflect is produced, when instru- 
ments all brass attempt to do all this! No doubt 
they do it often very skilfully; there is surprising 
virtuosity and smoothness in the execution of 
some of these cornet-players; you would not 
suppose they could do so much: but what do you 
‘are for it when done? We had occasion the 
other night to admire the ease, precision, fluency 
and generally good tune with which one of these 
brass bands went through a lively overture by 
Rossini. ‘To be there was one clarinet 
among them—and _ that, as if to justify its place 
Yet was it necessarily 


sure 


there, made of metal! 
but a dull caricature of the overture, as any one 
would feel who heard it, just before or after, exe- 
cuted by a proper orchestra. 

The overtures, however, are comparatively 
rare and exceptional in these band concerts. It 
is still worse in the far more frequent case of 
“ operatic arrangements,” where throats of brass 
are made to do the work at once of orchestra, 
chorus, and dramatic solo voices. In this way 
are served up the Trio from Lucrezia Borgia, the 
“Miserere” from // Trovatore, and endless pot- 
pourris from fashionable operas, movements from 
Rossini’s Stubat Mater, 
part songs by Mendelssohn, &c. &e. 


songs by Schubert, two- 
Here cor- 
nets, sax-horns, valve trumpets, trombones, mon- 
ster ophicleides, assume the personality of courtly 
and refined gentlemen and ladies, the heroes and 
heroines of history, beings of poetry and pride 
and pathos:—and is not the effect somewhat 
ludicrous? Does it not recall the fable of the 
ass who climbed into his master’s lap because he 
saw the dog doit? In these tragic solo imper- 
sonations one cannot but remark a_ peculiarly 





vulgar and clownish quality of tone in these brass 
instruments. There is something in their singing 
which we can describe only by comparing it to 
the broad Yankee country-fied sound of the vowel 
in syllables like how and now. Our sense of 
hearing is affected by it somewhat as our sense 
of touch and smell are by the handling of copper 
cents. Tubas and cornets may go through all 


the figures, scales and cadences of voices and of | enjoy them more. There is much beautiful music 


violins or flutes, but they cannot deny or change 
their nature. That nature is a useful and an 
honorable one, and why do they hot stick to it 
manfully and be content to do their proper work 
and not affect to fill the sphere of others? These 
instruments are excellent, as lions, in their place, 
roar you as it 
allude, too, to 
“light” pro- 
tedious Varia- 


but they were never meant to “ 
were a nightingale.”— We might 
another staple article in these 
grammes: to those inexpressibly 
tion pieces, in which your cornet man, red in the 
face, tortures a poor melody to death, warbling 


and twiddling through an endless supertluity of 


runs and roulades, destitute of sense or beauty, 
and degrading music to a mere mountebank dis- 
play of difficult achievements. 

But we hasten to the conclusion of the whole 
matter, which is: 
musical instruments sounds best and gives most 
satisfaction when it performs that kind of music 
which was originally written and designed for it. 
Leave overtures to the orchestra. Leave opera 
trios and ensembles to the opera singers; leave 
Fides to Lagrange, and Lucrezia to Grisi, and 
Edgardo to Mario, and let him not die perpetually 
in brass bands and hand organs until we all grow 
sick of him. 
military wants; let it discourse martial music. 
Those swelling and heroic marches, with rich, 
crackling, startling harmony, and proud, buoyant 
rhythm;—they are genuine, and your brass 
band never sounds so nobly as when it plays them; 
yet even these, many of them, would make finer 
and less cloying music, were the band composed 
of reeds as well as brass, and were some of the 
their old 
legitimate forms, instead of being emasculated 


brass instruments suffered to retain 


into clumsy imitation of soft reeds and flutes, to 
sound like a man who sings falsetto. We like 
truth of tone; would have a trumpet be true 
trumpet, piercing, shrill, defiant, jubilant, and not 
subdued to sing a sentimental maiden’s part, or 
warble variations like a flute. — Besides marches, 
doubtless there may be other forms of composition 
suited -to the peculiar genius of brass bands. 
Rich and solemn strains of harmony, dirges, 
Religious chorals, well ar- 





hunting pieces, 
ranged and harmonized, have admirable effect 
sometimes so rendered. Then again the brass 
portion of an orchestra, alone or with the rest, 
contributes wondertul effects in special passages 
where the composer needs them ; but all their spell 
is broken, if they occur too often. Remember 
the trombones where the statue speaks in Don 
Giovanni, and how Mozart has made them terrible 
by keeping them to that point in the background. 

The bands themselves know very well the need 
of alternating and relieving the monotonous im- 
pression of brass music, through the evening, by 
something of a finer and subtler sort ; and accor- 
dingly most of them have the faculty of transform- 
ing themselves into a small orchestra, with a few 
violins, clarinets, &c., suitable for dances, or ac- 
companiment to solos. And we must say that 
now and then a set of Strauss or Labitzky waltzes, 
which we have heard them play in this way, have 
seemed to us decidedly the best selections of the 
Promenade Concerts; they are light, graceful, 
enlivening and refined, and withal true, and with- 
out false pretence or affectation, compared with 
operas re-coined into brass, showy variations, and 
the like. We do believe the general audience 


That every combination of 


The brass band was the creation of 





in the waltz form; it is at least genuine; and, if 
rendered by a decent orchestra, not by a brass 
band, it is most appropriate for such ‘pleasant, 
free and easy gatherings. 

So far our suggestions and criticisms have had 
in view only the actual state of bands and little 
orchestras which minister to the public demand 
for amusement. Of course, so long as we have 
only brass bands, programmes must be very 
limited, or must continue to be made up in great 
part of such questionable and unedifying selections 
as we have been describing. For ourselves we 
would raiher listen only to the marches and the 
waltzes; but these give hardly sphere enough to 
the musicians, and would keep the public out of 
the fashions of the day in music, which might 
cause some murmuring; they know the Trovatore 
is now fashionable, and they must have a taste of 
it, even from a cornet band. But now suppose 
we had a band of more complete and more 
composite character, with contrast of reeds and 
brass; and. still better an orchestra, of forty, 
instead of a dozen or sixteen instruments: then 
how much richer we might make our programmes! 
Let us think of that, and make it the subject of 
another- article. 

yy aii 4 * + 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

Mr. Uttman is on hand to answer the inquiries, 
frequent of late: What for next winter? what opera? 
what new stars? &c. The active little agent came 
back in the Persia, and announces the engagement 
for four months of Mme. Frezzouini, who is to 
appear at the New York Academy early in September. 
It is said that he has also engaged M. Gasster. the 
celebrated baritone; LABOcELLA, a tenor; V1iEux- 
TEMPS, the violinist; KLerzer, acelebrated German 
violoncellist, and Auscuutz, a chef dorchestre of 
reputation ; also that the great French tenor, Rocer, 
Formes, the German basso, and Miss May, the 
American prima donna, will be added to the compa- 
ny. Srrakoscn, with his troupe, too, it is supposed 
will join Ullman, making a strong force for Italian 
opera. M. Tuartpere is understood to be at the 
head of the enterprise. Mr. Ullman is reported to 
have said that his arrangements with Mr. LuMLEY 
are complete, and that his entire opera troupe are to 
come over to this country next year....Max Ma- 
RETZEK is said to be in London, endeavoring to 
effect engagements for Havana and Philadelphia 
with TamBertik, Ronconr and TAGLIAFICO. 

Mr. Henry Squires, the American tenor, whose 
operatic successes in Italy for two or three years 
past have been often chronicled, has made his debut 
atthe Surrey Theatre in London, in the Troratore, 
(sung in English, we presume.) The Morning Ad- 
vertiser of July 16:h speaks thus of him: 

The great novelty and perhaps attraction of the 
evening was, however, the début of an  Euglish 
singer, who has obtained a Continental celebrity, he 
having been performing these last four years with 
considerable snecess in the Italian theatres. | Mr. 
Heury Squires, the artist in question, is a tenor of 
the first class, with considerable gifts from nature, 
which have been made the most of by an excellent 
artistic education and practice in the best schools. 
The natural quality of voice is pure and powerful ; 
perhaps rather of the head and throat than of the 
chest, and it is not so sweet as it is sure, swelling and 
pertectly under the control of excellent taste. Mr. 
Sqiures is undoubtedly an artist of mark, desirous to 
pre-erve and increase a genuine musical reputation ; 
and if his general capacity ean be dcdaced from his 
first performance in this country, and of such a heavy 
and trying partas Manrico, he will undoabtedly take 
excellent rank amongst our acknowledged singers. 
Th: tone of voice is that of Sims Reeves, and. like 
that great artist, he owes much to the mo-t diligent 
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cultivation of singing as an art. His manner, of | 
course, participates in the method set by the great 


tenor of the time, Mario. His mere acting is not 
commensurate with his musical expression, but his 
dramatic execution of the musical emphasis in the 
tender passions is very good; and his style may be 
characterized as broad, pure, and expressive. 

In the first act he seemed disturbed or restrained 
by the anxieties of a first appearance, and the 
expectations of his friends seemed likely to be disap- 
pointed. He, however, gradually developed himself 
in the third act: in the celebrated “ Thou’rt mine,” 
he proved by his delicate vet powerful expression, his 
complete and certain phrasing and his dramatic 
utterance, that he aimed at and had achieved the 
highest class of singing. In the bravura which 
follows he was also effective, and this act closed with 
a strong demonstration in his favor, and he was called 
out at the close with a universal and genuine feeling. 
He was now safe, and those who feared in the first 
act, he would prove throaty and unequal to all the 
great demands upon his voice, now expressed them- 
selves assured of his suecess; and this was trinmph- 
antly settled by his fine, strong. pure. and delicious 
utterance of the song from the turret. It was 
vociferously encored. and the verdict unanimously 
given in his favor. This, perliaps, was the culminat- 
ing point of his saccess, though he was perfectly 
effective in the concluding scenes; and at the close, 
the curtain was raised jin order that the andience 
might testify their high satisfaction at the perform- 
ance. Mr. Squires is, undoubtediy, a great acquisi- 
tion to the musical stage, and if he sustains the 
success he has obtained as Z/ Trovatore, he will 
become a fixed star in the musical horizon. 


“ Seven-Octave.” of the Albany Times, a towns- 
man and friend and boundless believer in Squires, 
in quoting the above, adds : 

Mrs. Eastcortr was the Leonora of the opera, and 
for the first time in many vears the former soprano 
and tenore of our St. Paul's Church once again joined 
their beautiful voices on the same occasion. It must 
have been a great triumph for both, but especially 
for Squires, as Mrs. Eastcott has been before a Lon- 
don audience for at least three seasons, and is already 
an established favorite, but it was a very important 
event to Squires, as can be seen by the above critique, 
which is no ordinary puff, but shows that he had to 
earn his applause by such excellencies as unmistak- 
able talent, natural genius and artistic cultivation. 

Mr. F. F. Muve ter, the accomplished organist of 
our “ Handel and Haydn Society,” and at the Old 
South Church, has “ received a call” from the music 
committee of Dr. Sprague’s Church, in Albany, to 
fill the vacancy which will be caused by Mr. G. W. 
Warren's return to St. Paul’s Church. Will the 
Albanians be allowed to have him ?....Miss Isa- 
BELLA Hinkiey, the Albany soprano, has safely 
arrived at Florence and is studying under the best 
masters in the city. She has six lessons in the lan- 
guage and three in singing each week; besides piano, 
musical theory, &c....Sig. Gurp1, the well-known 
tenor singer of the Italian operas, and teacher of 
singing, formerly a resident of this city, and more 
recently of Springfield, New Haven, Chicago and 
New York, died last week in Albany, of consump- 
tion, and in poverty. He leaves a wife (a Boston 
lddy) and several children. Sig. Guidi it was who 
“discovered”? the Hensier, being attracted in the 
streets of Springfield by the rare voice of the young 
girl. 

A correspondent from the ‘country writes us: “I 
intend to visit Boston this Fall for the purpose of 
studying music. I wish to study the piano, violin 
and harmony. Would you recommend the ‘ Boston 
Musie School’ in preference to the one in North 
Reading.” In reply we can only suggest that the 
School at Reading is held only in the summer 
months, and is now nearly through its term. while 
that in Boston has three terms a year, and will 
commence a new one in October; for further partic- 
ulars see advertisement in our columns; we are sorry 
we have nothing of the kind to point to for informa- 
tion about the other school. We may assure our 
friend, however, that he will find excellent teachers 
of the piano and the violin in Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Scnutrze, and of harmony in Mr. Homer, all three 





of whom have had the advantage of a thorough Ger- 
man course of study. Each institution has, of course, 
advantages peculiar to itself. For instance, that in 
the country village secures greater concentration and 
attention to the one main business of learning music. 
Pupils from the country spending a few months in 
a great city, are tempted to make the most of their 
opportunities there in more ways than one; while 
on the other hand the pupils of the city school may 
have, especially during the winter, easy access to the 
public oratorios and concerts, and learn much by 
listening to great works....We hear of a new native 
candidate for fame in operatic composition. Mr. G. 
W. Srratron, of Manchester, N. H., of whose suc- 
cess as leader and trainer of an orchestra, conductor 
of concerts, and composer of overtures, &¢., our 
readers have been from time to time informed, is 
engaged in the composition of an American Tragic 
Opera, in three acts. The libretto was written by 
Mr. J. F. Firz, also a native of New Hampshire. 
The plot is laid in Manhattan, 1699, and it is to be 
called “The Buccaneer.” The first act is already 
written, and the author hopes to complete it, we are 
told, in two more months. The number of American 
operas existing now in MS. must he considerable : 
when will their latent beauties and 
spread before the public by the living voice ?....A 


be unsealed, 
Committee appointed by the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to compile a Book 
of Congregational Music, offer a preminm of One 
Hundred Dollars for the manuscript of original music, 
set to the Ze Deum. which, in their judgment, with 
competent professional assistance. shall be deemed 
Tt must 
be an Anthem in four vocal parts, with the score 


suitable for insertion in the proposed book. 


condensed for Organ in simple counterpoint; the 
treble to lie between midd'e C and E in the octave 
above ; no repetition of words, and no solo passages ; 
remote or elaborate harmony to be avoided, and the 
whole not to exceed ten minutes, Manuscripts will 
be received until the 15th of October, addressed to 
either of the committee, viz: W. A. Muhlenberg, 
G. T. Bedell, and G. J. Geer, New York. 

The Promenade Concerts Philadelphia 
Academy of Musie continue “ pleasant, popular and 


in the 
profitable.” They have lost the singers, Pickaneser, 
Frazer and Rudolphsen, who have gone on summer 
tours, bat have gained an equal weight in brave 
Amopto, while they retain Mme. JonAnnsen and 
Cart BeroMann is conductor of 
.OFf the New York theatre prom- 


Miss Ricnres. 

the orehestra..... 
enade concerts, Burton’s experiment, it is said, has 
not paid; but Messrs. Stuart and Bourcicantt an- 


nounce theirs in a form of startling novelty and 


splendor, truly Jullienesque, as follows : 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC, — First Night of the CHORAL 
OPERA.—On Mondav, August 3, 1857, will be represented a 
new form of Musical Entertainment, exeented bv ONE HUN 
DRED AND TWENTY PERFORMERS, led by Solists, repre- 
senting the national music of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, 
Seotland and Ireland. — Vocal: Twelve sopranos, Twelve con- 
traltos, Twelve tenors, Twelv+ biritones, Twelve basses, Prima 
donnas, Tenor, Basso. The English, Sentech and Trish native 
song will be jilustrated by T'VO POPULAR DRAMATIC 
STARS —Instrumental: Forty violins, ’eellos and basses; 
Eight flutes, oboes, clirinets, bassoons; Nine horns, cornets, 
trombones; Three drums. A COLOSSAL CATITEDRAL OR- 
GAN, erected by Henry Erhen of New York for the Universal- 
ist Church. Chicago, and kindly lent by that commnnity to 
this Management.—Conductor, M ROBERT STOKPEL 

The Management has fixed the price of admission as low as 
possible, intending to base the enterprise on the public at 
large, deeming that by these means are trulv developed the 
highest aim and objects of an Acidemy of Music. 

Adwission 25 cents: Reserved seats 50 cents. 


If our readers are curious to know what a “Choral 





Opera” may be, we can refer them to the first night’s 
programme: 

First Act :—Overture—The Royal Hunt of Menry 1V.—The 
Miserere, Mile. Simon —The Brindisi—The Traviata, Mlle. Spi- 
nola, M. Arnoldi—The Rataplan Chorus, 

Second Act :—Hernani— National Ballad, Miss Agnes Rob- 
ertson—fLa Sonnambula, Mile Spinola—Der Kanter, National 
German Quartet—Comic Ballad, Mrs. John Wood—Anvil Cho- 
rus—Goodwvod Galop 


Fitzgerald gives the following account of a some- 
what venerable institution, the Philadelphia “ Musical 
Fund Society ”: 





This Society was instituted in the month of Feb- 
ruary. 1820, and was incorporated by an act of the 
Legislature, in the spring of 1823. Its objects are 
the relief of distressed musicians and their families, 
and the cultivation of taste and proficiency in the 
musical art. The first is attained by granting from 
the corporate funds adequate pecuniary provision to 
all musicians members of the society, who from age 
or infirmity are unable to support themselves and 
their families. The second, giving a series of con- 
certs during the winter, which are accessible to the 
public. The members are arranged in two classes— 
professors and amateurs—the first of whom only are 
compelled to perform at the concerts, though the 
latter often assist them. The Hall of the Society, in 
Locust street, above Eighth, was built in 1824, Mr. 
Strickland being the architect. The principal con- 
cert room is 110 feet in length, and 60 feet in width, 
and estimated to seat 1,800 persons. It has, on 
numerous occasions, contained over 2,000. At the 
time of its erection, and for a considerable period 
after, it was the only concert room in America worthy 
the name. 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


_ Fifth Term of the Boston Musie School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 

Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
Svstem of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Tnstramentation, 
Vocalization, Praective in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 

Board of Instruction :—B. F Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Tlomer, J.C D Parker. and Wittiam Scautrze. 

For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 

WM. READ, Sec’y of the Corporation. 





J.C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmony, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. W. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in flusical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of the Jano ond Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 





PAKIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO-FORTES. 


ALBERT W. LADD & C0. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 


{i and Square 
? PIANO-FORTES 
ms a 
—AT THE— 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 
Was awarded to us forthe BEST’ SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 

Josern Hetumespercer, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Musie at Vienna ; Prof THatevy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hector BeEriioz, Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition; Prof. 
Martoye, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849; M. Rotter, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris; Right 
Hou Sir George CLerck, President of the Royal Academy of 
Masic, London ; Prof Feris, Director of the Royal Conserva- 
tury of Music, Brussels. : 

A MEDAL 
Was alo received for the Best Boston Piano-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-FORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 
BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BES 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 

W ILLL AM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN 5 eat 
WESTFIELD, MAS 


s. B. Bang, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner's Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


r=xEW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépot of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn's and senna 8 hoes 


‘aici “EDWARD L. _ BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


mported from England) 
389, Broadway, WY. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Novello’s Glec-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular GLees and MApRIGALS, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 3 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers, 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Caleott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&e. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying trom 4 to 12 cents each.) 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price $2. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c ,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part: Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty-nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accom paninient, have been published, 
and the issue js continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 
AND SINCGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 


PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 





Containing Anthems, Chorals and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 
Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Howmes, Author of the * Life of Mozart,”’ &ec. ; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c.; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cts. each, or post-free, 4 cts. 
Nos. 1—48, (Vols I and II) bound in cloth, with Index,..1 75 

“ 49—96, (Vols. IIL and IV) “ “ “ “ 1 75 
© 97—144, (Vols. V and V1) at sie yo * 1 75 
Fither Vols 8, 4, 5 or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 
75 cents each. Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 50 


cents, post-paid. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


MUSICAL RECREATIONS, 

OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. A Collection of Two-Part 
Songs, consisting mostiy of Kiegant Extracts from the Works 
of kminent Composers, with English words, written expressly 
for the purpose, by E. Ives, Jr 

These Two-Part Songs may be sung by One or Fifty voices 
on a part, and are principally intended for the use of Female 
Classes in Music. Price Fitty Cents. 

Sold by all Music Dealers. 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 115 Washington St. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 
ATHENZUM EXHIBITION. 

The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which wil! be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists. 


JOR p RIN'TING 


DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


__ MUSIC_ “AND_ JOB “PRINTING “OFFICE, 1 


TEARS OF LOVE, (F)4........cceeee0- Walter Maynard, 25 
MINNIE BROWN, Song and Chorus (F) 3...H. P. Danks, 25 
FLORENCE ae et Se err A A Hosmer, 25 
WRLLY BAY, (DS . ooo. ccc ccinns cscveces S. Markstein, 25 
I MUST COME ‘OUT NEXT SPRING, MAMMA, 

i CC rrr Pete Morris, 25 
MAMMA WON’T LET ME MARRY YET, Comic, 

‘Lib SEE EO Pete Morris, 25 
TWENTY YEARS AGO, (D) 8........00065 J.N. Crouch, 25 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LAUGHING RILL WALTZ, (G)8......Geo. Byron Ware, 25 
SUNNY MEMORIES WALTZ, (A) 4.......+- H. P. Crane, 25 
VALSE CHARMANTE, (E flat) 4......... Sextus Sawtelle, 25 
LES CLOCHES DU MONASTERE, (D flat) 4....L. Wély, 25 

TO THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER, No. 1, of 

the “ Signs of Love,” Vars., (G)4........- Ch. Grobe, 85 
EMILY POLKA, (F) 8.......ceeceeees Mrs, Wm. Garrett, 25 
NOCTURNE, (A flat) 6. .........eeveeees J.C. D. Parker, 25 
polices gh 4. | a ere A. Loeschhorn, 35 
SPANTARD’S SERENADE, (E minor) 4....A. Jungmann, 25 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICT, Op. 52, (E)7...8. Thalberg, 75 
THOUGHTS OF HOME, Galop, (D)4........ I. P. Crane, 26 
POLONAISE BRILLANTE, (F sharp) 7...J.C D. Parker, 50 





RUSSELL & RICHARDSON’S 
MONTHLY 
CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


AUGUST. 


ee —- 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SHE a! In Six Nos. By Geo. Byron Ware. 15c. each, 
No. 1—L’Elisire d’Amore, (() 2. 
No. 2—Flowers of Spring, (G) 2. 
No. 8—Luerezia Borgia, (G@) 2. 
No, 4—Bells of the Monastery, (D) 2. 
No. 5—I1 Trovatore, (D) 2. 
No. 6—La Traviata, (F) 2. 
EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a seale of figures, running from 1, [which represents 
very easy,| inclusive to'7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
eult music. ] 


INSTRUCTOR for Beginners on the ORGAN, 
for the formation of the Legato style of playing. By C. H, 
RINK. In Two Books, each $1 50. 


HOWE’S NEW ~eaeannel PIANO-FORTE SCHOOL 
without a Maste 
HOWE'S NEW AME RICAN MELODEON and SERA- 

PHAINE without a Mantety. 06.06 .0cs0000-s00neestaenen ° 
HOWE’S NEW AMERICAN GUITAR SCHOOL with- 

Toca Be geo ctue nt ERE EEE ee ee 
(G> Abridged editions of each of the above Instruction Books 

at 25 cents each. 

The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of Thalberg, anlysis of 4000 celebrated Musical 
works, Musical engravings, and two beautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stamps, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
Publishers, 291 Washington Street, Boston. 





Xu. 


WATKINS c& Co. 


(Successors to Reep & WATKINS,) 


> = Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 
)PIANO-FORTES 
AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill. 


co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
neat Boylston Market.) 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISIN a. 


First insertion, perline...........0008 e+ eeeeee lO cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line.........+. 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .... 12.00 

Do do each subsequent. . . 86 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 


query! in anvenee. 
LLL 


No. 21_ SCHOOL STREET. 


























